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1* Introduction * 

The roots of America are her rural woioofen^ living, in sparsely popu*- 
lated towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants. In' the process of addressing 
their lirgent and unmet educational needs, a global perspective is^^gjo- 
Vr> ployed in this p^per. Good rural programs wil^ always have to be bxiilt - 
I upon the streijgths of rural people and.rural life. This perspective 
: assumes a respect for the rural culture, sensitivity to the intricate 
I Social forces that shape rural life, and' thoughtfulness about the con~ 
ilfffiLicts and dileinipas< educational changes may create in the rural American 
i|scene. This perspective, further recognizes education as a life-long ; 
||f prmal a.9 well as ijiformal learning process, which encompasses and 

Iileihancea many aspects of rural lif ejf and should pi;pvide solutions to a 
fianjltitude of rural women's needs. 

[^..- • ■. . • 

I Rural women come fro«i many ethnicities,^ enjoy divers^ social 

economic statuses, different family circt]9Stances9 and various levels 

o r, educational attainment, TheiV' strengths and di^J^rsity have signifl- 

ijjftwatly enhanced the cultures and traditions of this country* The rural 

wpmen in the IMited States of America include the Chicana migrant farm 

workers in California, harvesting the fruit of the earth (Campesinas: 

^ ^ . 

- Women Famworkers, 19^78) • They are the Native American women of 

various tribes, living in isolated Indian reservations (Katz, 1977) . 

^ They are Anglo WOTneri living in the mountainous Appalachian villages 

(Women of Appalachia, 1978). They may .be black or white women In the » 

# 

heartland of Afterica working on the land (Jena^, 1979) . They are as 
diverse as the rest of Arteries . ^ , ' 



The intierent nature of geographic Isolation has created special 
probleiDS and unique needs that bond rural women into a group ^ Of the 

-^34-35 million rural women, a large perceQtajge are; plagued by poverty 
and lack of opportunity— opportunity for education^ employment, health 
care and various social services. While rural America is not categori- 
cally poor, rural peopj^, who x:onstttute one third of this country ^s 
people, also make up half of the nation's impoverished. Along with 

' t^e^ trend of increased employment for urban and suburban women, a 

greater number of rural women are employed outside the family nowadays. 

♦ * ♦ 

However, rural women tend to be employed in low-paying^ clerical, 

Service and seasonal positions. For women who are ethnic minorities, 

aged, single, head of households or displaced hot^ewives^ ^the isolation 

of rural *life adds an additional Furden* 

/ ^ 

The needs and problems of rural women did not receive much national 
attention until the early -a event ies* In fact, Jqyce and Leadley (1977) 

* . * ' r - . ^ 

found few Research studies on rural women before 1960. During the 

sixties, the civil rights ^movement triggered consciousness of their 

rights among women, which eventtially led to an Increased Interest In ' 

this group of most neglected women. In 1976, the National Advisory 

Council on Women's Educational Programs (NACWEP) conducted a major 

Investigation of rural women and girls In the United States. "^The tn- 

veatlgatlon was based on the py^emise that in spite of the heightened' 

national concern with the vlssue of eduqatlonal equity, very little * ' 

attention had been directed toward rural women. The. results of the 

investigation, •which reviewed federal policies and programs and 

i ^ 



conducted four regional, consul tat ion§ with rural women, revealed that 

this premise was more than confirmed (Clarenbach, 1977), , 

^ The NAWCEP investigation of ^rural women ai^d girls' educational 

needs uncovered dismal picture which may categorically be termed 

as one of "neglect." Some highlights of their findings include:^ 

•With respect to the educational needs, little attention ^ ;y 
is"" being directed to rural girls and women — hy feither • ^ 
rural educators and advocates fo^r^rura], develepment, or 
women's education advocates and providers* 

^^^^^^ch specific attention is critically needed* Assumptions 
'^'""'^hav^^ been made that males and^ females benefit equally from 
efforts to iuqprove the qual,ity of rural life, and tjiiat 
rural and urban women benefit eqxjigilly from thp rec6nt 
national concern with women *s status,* The Council's In*- 
vestigation shows both these assumptions/ tp be unfounded. 

-Lack of specific program concern for the edt^^atlonal needs 
of rural women is matched by^ — and thus obscured by— ra lack 
of concern in data gathering* Public^statistics with 
specific categories for rural women are virtually non-- 
existent* ' ' * 

• The educational needs articulated by the rural women in- 
volved in the Cotmc^lgi Inv^tigatlon relate to the 
; 4 broadest possible ranj^f social Issuea^ — from health care , 
to political involvement to the preservation of ruxal 
values and regional pride* (p* 10) 



- This paper recognizes these urgent educational needs of rural 
women and girls and intends to synthesize th^ existing literature and ' • 
to propose an > approach whi^* ma^ 1)5^ useful to educators, « policy mako^s 

and researchers, in their attempt to provide equal educational oppor^tunlty" " 

to all. * 

The following. section will pjrovide a brief summary of research 
and statistical fljiraings ,oh rural women in the areas of education, 
income and employment, and values orientation, Section III will 
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point out some cultural conflict's and dilemmas that may occur as a 
result of ahort-alghted, fragmented and hastily in^lemented edu^ 
catlonal programs tor rural women. Section IV will presfent a global 
perspective of the education of rural women, which calls for social 
and policy changes and is multidlmenslonal» grafisroots based, and 
oriented to the. culture and. people qf rural America. A conclusion 
and suggestion will follow in Section V, in whj.ch th^ needa^for re- 
search, for regional ruifal centerfe.and for federal support In rural 
women^s education are delineated • Throughout this paper> thfe term * 

rural womfen" will be used categorically to 'represent both rural 
women and girls, * ' . • 



'II. Statistics and Research Findings on Rural Women 

The paucity of available^ research and statistical information has 
made this review of literature on riiral women a* difficult task* The 
somewhat limited profile of rural- women *s education, income/employment 
status and value orientation presented here is based on tl<fe available 
literature. The infortoation is generally inconq)lete when it comes to 
Hispanic rural women and almost totally lacking on Native American 
\ rural women* There is no information on Asian American rural, wompn 
at all* - ^ 

Education Status . 

According to the U*S* Burcsau.of the Census *(1971, 1976), with re- 
spect to jpducational attainment,* virtually no ddfference was found ^ 
betwee^t rtlral and metro (including urban and suburban) white women, 
and between rural white men and women. All had about 12 school 
years with relatively little change in this pattern occurring between 
19^0 and 1975. ' - 

however, data concerning black and Hispanic rural. women revealed 
a different pictxire. In 1975, rural black women lagged 2.9 school 
years behind metro black v*men, an increased gap from 2.6 years in 
**1970. Rutal black women liyl-ng o» farms finished an average of only 
8th, gfade education in 1975, a full 4.0 grades behind metro black 
women. Rural black wcnnen had higher educational attainment than 
their -male counterpart* in both 1970 and 1975. Bjnring ^HB> tural 
Hispanic women averaged 7.7 school years, trailing behind their rural 



black sisters % 1.2, their rural white sisters by 4.5, and their metro 
Hispanic sisters by 2.4 years. 

if 

The inforioation provided by the 1971 and 1976 U.S. Census is Incom- 
plete at best and misleading At times. Fpr instance, the 1976 ce^nsus ' 
vas the first to include Bispanlc intormatioii. In addition, there was 
no census on Native Americans and Native Alaskaris' educational attain- 
ment in 1971 or 1976. However, ^It is generally believed that this 
group of Wbmen, most of whom live in geographically isolated and ' 
"^sparsely populated areas, have the lowest educational attainment of 
all ethnic groups. The high educational attainment /achievement of 
rural white women r^por'ted here may also be misleading in the sense 
that it may mask the situation at rural white women in certain geo- 
graphic regions, such as* Appalachia. 



Income and Employment Status - ^ j 

^^^^U^i^ JoetTO counterparts, j-urai women ar6 being employed in 
larger anf^^gijowiiig proportions. However,' in most 'cases, rural women 
are engaged in low-wage, low-skill and low-status pursuits CBrown,' 
1977). In 1960, the median income for an employed urban woman was 
$2,203; for a suburban women it wjas $1,595; and the figure dropped ^ 

• * 

woman. Between the ages 20-25 and 
40-45, a large number of rural wo^en worked outside* their homes. At 
all ages, employed rural farm women were "more likely than metro 
womeA to be working half time. Th^ee ' fourths of. all emplpyed wmen ^ 

V ' 

living on farms were engaged in nonlfarm jobs (Sweet, 1971). ^ Their 



cqpttrlbutions to family income often tnadfe the difference between middle** 
class living and near-poverty conditions, or between independence and 
reliance on spcial welfare assistance. . * * 

An additional bit of jdata on the income status of rural women was *^ 

us? ^ ^ - 

provided in* Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population in v 
Metro ^nd Non-^etro Counties by the XS.S. Department of Agriculture 
(1970)* /wThis^^eport revealed that the^ median earnings for^ural ' 
women w^re^ 50% below those for rural men^^'and $$00 a year below those 

V , _ » , 

or metro women. Rtiral black wcmen s mediaai Income was. 42% below that . 
of the rural white wpmfen. y However, close to 44% pf all rural poor 

> families were headed by women* * , ^ 

The 1978 report by the California Commission on the Status of 
Vomen provided the results of a one^-year /descriptive study of the 
demograp^Ctc characteristics, employment situations^ and supportive 
services needs of women farmworkers in California • The study found 

V that the average annual Income for a wopin farmworker In California 
was just under $3,000* Because women were *conf Ined to low-paying ^ 
tasks th^ir annual Income was only one third that of^ male worker^. 
Again, one third of the women were heads of households, and the 

majority of the women devQted their earnings to basic maintenance of 

» 

their family* ' ^ - . 

The 1978 U.S. Bureau of the Census provided a more up-to-date- 



picture, of the relationship between the Income and .^fGoployme^t status 
of rural women and their educational, attainment..^ Unfottunately, It 
again left out Etsjianic and Native American rural women. Fratoe, 
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in his paper* on rur^l women and ftdti^fa^lpn (1979), analyzed 'the rural 
womfen labor force status according to tiSfeir leyels of educatidaal ' 
a.ttalnment. He noted that although.it i'9 conmonly beldeVed that higher 
educational attainment will lea^ to higher ^or -force* participation 5. . . 
for bbth meii ♦njl^^omen, this inay be true* of metro wbmen but^ not of . 
rural women. In -1977, wlfl^ sindlar- educational attainment,, rural 
whi^je women's employment rates were Qnly from one half to two thirds 
» the rates of their male counterparts . White women living on farms had 
thV lowest labor participation rate, .as compared to other rural 
whites, male or female, with the same amoxmt of education.' 

Rui;al and metro black women with college degrees showed noticeably, 

• ■ ■ • ~ . <• 

higher labor participation rates than did their equally educated white 
coittiterparts. This phenomenon may be explained by the recent tr^nd^ 
toward an increasing number of black women obtaining colj^ge degrees 
as they move on to-prof essional, managerial/ and administrati|p op- 
portunities (Flora and Johnson, 1978)., Ri/ral blacfe women had a lower 
labar force participation rate, but the diWerences wer^muoh sj^ller " 
than for whites. > Fratjoe (1979). cohcludj^in his paper that higL^iv^ 
educationa^L attainnfent did not "pay off '^^^ell for r&al 'white 
women and Sittfftxlncome and job *'pay©ffs" for black and Hispanic rural 
women were the lowest,- "concelJibly reflecting the triple disad-* 
vantages of being non-metro, mAiority, and female'' (p^l^^^^I TJesfil^^^^ 
the importance of schooling to /job attainment arid income, increasing ' 
education attainment alone did/ not increase euiployment and income status. 



He sxSg^ted that focusing on nontradltional career option^, aloTig • 

with the Improved socloeconpmic conditions, *was necessary to make 

work/Income "payoffs" equitable for rural women. ' " 

Heater and Martin (1979) found that among married r,ural won^en, 

education waa a major determinant of th^flr labor market par:tlclpatlon. 

Thus, ' policies which raise the level and quality of educatlonlln rural 

'women may still Induce the largest lncreas#<!|||Btmployment partlcl- 

pation^ at least for this group of married rtiral women* » (jn the other 

1iand, for other women who are single, separated, divorced or widowed, 

the* Increased growth In employment opportunities In the rtiral environ- 

ment had the greatest influence <m their eanployment status « ^Thls 

article suggests that significant differences exist hetweet^ the laboif^ 

force behavior of ruraj and metro women, and between married and 

other rural women. Specific manpower (peraonpower) policies na^ be 

need^ to deal with employment problems of rural vs^. metro women, and 

' of married vs* 'other rural wc^en« 

^^^^ ^ 

Value Orientation ' < 

Dunne <1979), In her discussion of rxiral women* a traditional value 

•/ . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

and contenqporary 'pressures, concluded that rural women tended to be 

family oriented*^ The maternal orientation of rural womffl remains 

strong; they have more children, sooner, an<^^re likely to stay home 

durli^ the chlld-rearin|; years. They tend, to perceive their ^ex-roles 

In very traditional ways, In the home with the children, and to be 

^ ' • ^ I 

sup||Ortlve to their husbands « Even* though soi^ny rural women may work* 



; - 'on the farm or. outside the'fa^ly, "It was still regarded' as uninaftly 

or inappropriate for husbands to help. in the -houfie in jnarfy rural 

, familijps" (Clarenbach, 1977, p. 24). ^. 

>^Rural women tend to have more trgfeltlonal views in other spiieres 

of their lives as well, . they tend to be mo^b religious, more conV 

servative io their political and moral positions, and ^to value con- . 

r ^ 7 .! ' » ' 

f orrolty, hard work and community interactions (Larson, 1978) . 'They 

are the backbones of the community ins t it utldns that preserve and 

transmit rural cultures, such as the churches, the 4-H club, and the 

4 

Farm women were found to be more traditional in, sex-role Ideology 
^thali non-farm rural women, and tils ^ex-roie traditionalism was 
positively ;asrit)clated with alhiial. fertility in a 1970' national fertility 

study (Johnson, 1977). Howevei, a 25-year longitudinal study of rural 

> • ' ' fl ^ p 

women in Pennsylvania, f oui^d liotle support either fori the traditional 

sex-role or for the modern, equalitarlan rale. Instead, they uncovered 
considerable ambivalence and ambiguity in these women *s sex-r61e' 
attitudes. • _ " ... 

On the ii.sue of rural women* a attitudes toward* education and employ- 
roent. a siat-year longitudinal study of Deep South youth (Cosby and ' 
^^Steven, 1979) found that sex was a substantially more important social 

variable for rural youth in predicting the actual contents of occx;^ational 
preferences than were either race or socioeconomic status. Rural girls 
narrowed their. occupational preferences during senior and post-high 
. school years to veatrlctive female pursuits while boys kept much broader 
preferences. Early marital plans had negative effects on tlje educational 
expectation for both sexes, especially for glrls.^ 



. . • 11 

, Differjfent levels of educatlcmal aspiration? and expectations were 
found aii«^g rural youth o£ different ethnicities (Edii^ton, Pettibone ^ 
and ,He)jdtJ 1975 j Kuvelsky and Edington, 1976). Anglo rural youth 
tended to have the highest educational aspirations; Mexican-^Amerlcan 
was/next, followed by Native American youthv Their educational ex^ 
pectatlons revealed similar but inslgnifl^nt trends among these three 
ethnic groups* Although this general tdfend held true for rural 
wom«i in several dimensions, there were/ however, drastic sex dif- 
ferences among rural youth concerning their educational and occupational 
attitudes. There is less ethnic variability among rural girls in their ' 

X 

^ * s 

V educational expectations since many expected marriage as a career. 
The same low ethnic varlabjLlfty is found for occupational aspirations 
since most of them >aspired . for low professional, and clerical /sales 
occupations. Pewcjr girls thah boys Elected skilled, managerial and 
operative jobs, while only rarely did boys select low professicmal 
and clerical /sales posi||pna as their occupational aspiii^tions. The 
obser^d pattern of sex differences was found consistently across • 
all ethnic ^robps* 



• .12 
III. DilemiDas in the Education of Rural Women 

From the brlfef aumaarV of- relevant stitlstics and research atudl^ 

. ■ • • • 

. presented earlier, it. Is apparent that the educational needs of rural 

vomen are urgent and vjpmer. It is- also important *to note that their 

\ ^ * ' ' 

needs are diverse and are tied strongly to their ruraj. roots and "rural 
ways life* The education of rural women should be approached with 
extreme thoughtfulness and sensitivity — thoughtfulnesa of the intri- 
cate social 'forces that affect rural life and sensitivity to the 
value systems unique a^d precious to Ithese people* There are aever^al 
serious philosophical as well rfs practical dilemmas presented in 
attempts to provide better educational opportuniticjs to rural women* 
Unless 'great care and consideration are given to the effort, these 
dilemmas may. turn into runaway conflJ.ct8 that have the potential of 
tearlng*apart the fundameital fabrics of rural life. 



Cultural Confl ict 

^ ^ ^ ,^ 

The most fundam^tal dilemma" is the cultural conflict betwe^ th^ 
more-'conservatlve and traditional rural attitudes and the push for 
changes inherent in education. Thia cultural conflict, is not limited 
to issues ifelevant only to sex-roles^ although they are probably the • 
most noticeable ones* Along with progress, technological advances and 
social structure changes, the resultant conflicts may* encompass all 
aspects of rural llf£. Rural educators and policy makers must address 
the issue of potential cultural CQnfl|.ct thoughtfully in order to 
cr^te po8iti,ve changes without destroying the essence of the ^rural 
ways of life. As Dunne (1978) puts it: , . 
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If federal women's programs are to be lauiiphed wit)iout 
sensitivity to rural values and respect for rural life ^ - 

ways I country women i^ill be better off w^tli^ut. them.. .. * * 
For mafny years, reformers have gone out into the country- » 
sldV armed With a powerful but erroneouj^, assumption: ^ 
^ that there is a cultural vacuum in rural Amisrica which 

• good people should fill up with good urban ideas and 

• goo<J urban attitudes^ Programs based on this "assumption 
confuse more thkn they enlighten^ and damSge more than 
they build. Rural communities are fragile organisms; 
they h^ve never haj^ the need to develop the urban 

. capacity to absorb "reform" without responding to it. 
OA^r ^the last ten ^ears there have been several rural 
educational "improvement" efforts which have had 
serious deleterious effects on the coimnunities they 
were intended to serve.^ (p. 21)" 

Perhaps there is jg^ome truth in Joyce and Leadley's (1977) suggestion 

that the "changing role of rural women" Is a misnomer. **While it is 

true th^t women's roles are changing, it is'more the case that the 

- • • • - ' • . 

society is fiivallv accepting* and recognizing the value of the work 

women have always- a one" , (p. 55), Despite the numerous hardships in- 

herent in rural life, there are also pride, peaces fulfillment and 

, close*-knlt family and community support that are precious to rural » 

women* Rural women are actually the strength of rur^l life. These 

women, who dedicate themselves to tiieir families^ who work single- 

handed or alongside their men, who till the soil and harvest the fruity 

are strong*, indepen^nt and self-sufficient people. But their pro- 

blems are many^ apid their needs are urgent. Educational policies * 

^ and programs cannot be -of help to tbem^ if rural women, theii: work 

> ^ \, 

and their values, , are being devalued in the process > 

Good aducatloi\al progrjoons for rural women will always have to be * 

built ispoti the strengths of tural people and rural life (Dunne, 1979). 

.Changes are inevitabler,' ©specially when fa^rable social envirmiineat 

• ... . • ■ . ■ ' 
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and better educational opportunities are needed to address Yural . 
wbmen's need?. We need t«J take a. serious look at the possible In^jaets 
. of a program, both positive and .negative, before attempting to imple- 
ment it. Only prudent and far-sighted planning can prevent the 
destruction of rural culture that may occur as a result of changes. 

Career Development and Counseling 

The National Advisory Council on Women's ^ucaitlonal Programs 
^ (NACWEP) highlighted' -the urgent need for educational guidance and ' 
counseling prbgrams for xural women and girls; ' • 

Rural girls and wom^n need far greater exposure "^than 
they now receive, to non-sexist» non-traditional oc- .v.. 
cup^tional/career guidance Information. They also Vei 
need Increased opportunltltes to become acquainted . * 

with women, actively engaged In occupations /professions, 

^ t>oth traditional ancl non-tradlt|.onal. T^ey would " 
benefit from some' kind of accessible "one stop" In- 
formation clearinghouses which monitor programs and 
other "resources, and which might be utilized In ad- 
dressing their various counseling needs. Teachers 
and school counaelora ^should be provided pre-oervlce 
and In-service training to make- them aware of their 
pwn attitudes ^bout both rural girls and women and 
the expectatlOTis which rural women and girls have. 
Some ^systematic procedure should be instituted for 
keeping teacher training institutions and school * ^ 

aidmlnlstrators and cotmselors informed both of cur- 
""rent regulatloi\s and current non-sexlst teaching 

, ,and counseling materials. (Clarenbach, 1977, p. 15) * • 

This statement suionarlzes the same need3 for rural women's career 
development and counseling that were, revealed in* tlfe literature review 
presented earlier^ However, the sex-stereotypic attit'udes and re- 
atrictlve educational, and occupational expectations of rural tkomen are 
as. characteristic of rural women^ as of rural men and are Inherent In 
rural social structure. What woul^happen to rur4l social structure 



If rural women changed their sex--rol^^^s^ career expectations* but 

riiral man held* on' to* their more traditiptiB^ ones? Or perhaps we 

should ask whether it^is even possible, to rural women's atti^ 

tudes' and expectations when the rural socia^l^nvironmeiit^ and rural 

men remain the same? \ * ^ 

ProJ[^ect Options — a career development pi'p^ct for rural women— ^ 

demonstrated forcefully the, need for po-educatJobnal career development 

as the project had to cha^e in midatream frdm^areer development ftlr 

rural girls only to a oo-^educatlonal program, (1977) stated 

eloquently^ in the project report: 

Although this curriculum focuses on wome^ we feel that 
it is critically important for young men 1« well* ^First, 
most of the skills we teach are important either s^k — 
both women and men need to know-how to makl^g^aod ^ecisions^ 
how to plan their lives » how to deal ^th alflifficult job 
market. Second, it is crucial that yoiing m^be as aware 
as young women of the problems which beset f*^kd.ly life in 
rural iboerica todays As worker s^ they must b%sen8itive - 
to the destructive influences of sex stereo typings As 
husbands, they> must help forge new ways of hous^old 

' management and child rearing in an economy which 3^ 
creasingly requires married women to work* FinalJ^^ we 
believei that this curriculum will make both men and 
women more able to communicate with one another a1>out 

* problems and issues in daily life, especially in that 
large portion df daily life devoted to work or int^^ 
personal relationships « Ko young woman » however well^ 
informed or highly skilled, can work out ;f amily probletus 
with an unvll,lin-g male partner. But yourtg 'women and ^' 
young men together, armed with the same body of inJ^r^^ 
mation and skills, can begin to work out their problems 
^together. This is the central task of our curriculum* 
(pp* 10^11) ' ^ 

Project Options also found that when educational activities do opt 

relate to the large 'experiences one has outside the school, Jthm ^ 

efficacy of those activities is very limited, Unless the social en- 

vlronment in the rura^ worl4 changes simultaneously, the career/ 
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counsellng^and guidance at sohpol remains an ajrtlficial Zeroise. Stu- 
dents cannot make connections between learning and their lives, ±t they 
perceive school learning is in violation of their prevalenf^soclal 
expectations, , # 

■-/■.•• •■ ' •■ 

Irlinitatloft or Expansion of Options . « ^ 

Perhaps one of the key questions involved in the education of rural 
women is: Will the edi|catlonal programs limit or expand' these rural 
women's career and. life o'ptlonst On this Issue, one Is again re- 
minded by the NAWdEP statement that 'there Is as mwch concern with the 
system by which educational services are delivered as there is with 
the content of those services (Glarenbach, '1977) . Perhaps one could 
also add that there Is as much' concern with the orientation of the 
services as there is with the system and the content of the services. 
The^ system that will deliver the services should seriously consider 
an "additive" •orientation" rather than a "substitute" one. In pro- 
viding more educational opportunities, to rural women, one should ask 
the question: Will the program expand career and liJte options so that 
rural women may go to tfban cities and be competitive In their job 
Jiarkets, and/or 'may they also stay in the same rural location with a 
more fulfilled life If they prefer? Or ^11 the program con5>el these 
rural women to migrate to urban cities in order to utilize their newly 
acquired skills?. . . . 

* • 

The 8am6 can be said concerning the changing sex-roles that may 
result from Increased educational opportunltlee'and re^C^d programs 
designed to assist rural women. Nothing can be more antagonistic to , 



rural pe9pie» men and women both, than a rural program which is per- 
celved^as tooting the horn for *Vomen's llbl" Reirhaps they have very 
good reasons for their resentmetft when their own culture is .being, in-- 
fringed upon* % , 

Rural wcanen do have a traditional sex-role orientation-i Their 
sex-roles prescribe that^ they serve as mothers^V helpmateSj^ and hard 
.workers In the background, asking little and rec'eiving little In re- 
turn.* Like the earth they live -on, they are htjinble» pj^tlent, aiad 
always giving. Do we really want to rep!l,ace all these virtues with ^ 
cosqpetitlon, aggression, and assertion for the sake o£ progress? Or " 
perhaps what we need la to value their existing sex-roles while pro- 
viding opportunities for them to expand if they sok, desire. 

A recent concept of androg^y proposed b^ Bern ([1974; 19755 and 
by Spence and Helmerich (1978) may provide further insight on this 
issue of 3ex~role changes. Femininity and ^masculinity are not incom- 
patible, as most people assume. Traditiooally, .mascxilinity and 
femininity have been conceptualized as being bipolar opposites of a - 
single continuum; thus a person is supposed to be either agentlc or 
communal, instrumental or expressive, but not both. The concept of 
androgyny Implies that an individual can be both assertive and ex- 
presslve, both masculine and feminine, depending upon the situation. 

Research studies by and large have supported ^the concept of 
androgyny. Androgynous lindividuals score high on both masculine and 

feminine scales. They have been found to be more flexible than those 

^ ' . , 

who are mainly masculine or feminine, in that they are able to eschlblt 



sltuationally appropriate behavior whether it is a^feertion "and. in- 
dependence or expression of feeling and nurturance. They have higher 
achievement •"motivation and- self-esteem than maSculine/f eminine in- 
divldua^s or thos» who are lo^^ ln both scales (Spenca^ Helmerlch' and * 
Stapp, 1975). . . , ' . *• • , ^ . 

* * * 

Androgyny appears to be the moat appropriate sex-role in a society 
where 'the traditioiial ^concepts of what is appropriate for men and 
women are changing. This sex orientation may b^p^ticularly appro- 
priate for women to adopt when they are becoming liberated and ar;^ 
assuming non-traditional roles (tester and Chu, 1980). It is of para- 



mount importance -to note here that this concept of androgyny calls 

for the incorporation and integriitlon of the virtues' from both the 

traditional masculine and feminine traits. The concept of androgyny 

implies an expansion of^ person* 8> existing sex-role orientation, to 

be more flexible, to create more options, rather than giving up one's 

sex-r61e and substitutions one orientation for thtf other. 

^, ^ The concept of androgyny also implies that the process of trans- 

cendlng one's narrow sex-role orientation applies to both men and 

women equally. There is a need for rural women to Incoi^porate more 

masculine traits in. order to broaden thell: life and career options 1 

There is just as much need for rurai men to incorporate more feminine 

/ " ■ . I , 

traits into their masculine orientation to become more coim>lete per- 

/ «• 
sons. The processes of self -actualization f or ^ural wmen and men 

are orfe, and are interdependent pn each other. 

Although this concept of androgyny appears to be an intej-lectually 

sound way. of addressing the development of rural women's opportunities 



and capabilities, ;ag,ain, it. should be rliiterated that this concept in 
itself is foreign to rural thix^^ing. ^Thus> to introduce such a con- 
cept may underline* the problenaatic aspects of change , which further 
supports the idea that this^is one of the dilemmas that rural edu-- * 
cators and policy makers ^eed* to be aware of . * 



^ 
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IV. A Global Iprspective of the Education of Rural Women 

,A global peijspective of rural women's education assumes a respect 
for ehe rural culture and heritages, senfiltivlty to the social forces 
in rx^al l*fe, and concern for the dilemmas educational changes may 
create. Such a perspective appears to be the pnly effective vay'that 
the educatloiial needs for such a large and 'diverse gi:oup of women may 
be approached. Whether -the educational program Is designed fo^ 

literacy training; vocational/career skills and development^ child' 

» ' . ■>. •>t 

care /health education, or continuity education leading 'to higher, edu- 

N ' . • 

cation, if it enq)loys a global pe:E^pectlve, it. will have the following 

characteri^atlcs: it is bulft upon rural culture, inVolv.es ^oi^al \ 

and policy changes*' pBovldes multidlmipnsloi^l services, and ha6 a ^^^ss 

'roots orientation. ' ' > ' . 

Rural Ctature aa> a Foundation * • . . 

The program will be buiit 'upon rural valuesiin general, 'and the 
vmlqtie contribution ;Qf wal ^^uV^ftlcularly. Stud^.e8 have found 
that rural women tend fo have low •sQlf -esteem a^^ 



% » 



.confidence :<Peter8on, :;0,ffer and "-Kai^n. 19765. Ittia of ultimate ^ ' 
Importance that educ^tiojaal programs recogrSae the poiltive elements ' 

T . > ^: '-• • . -.J^ 

^of;>rural llf e and the contributions of%ural women, and 'not impose 

,; , . .: - _ J^^.. 

urb^n lifestyles upon ruj^l women (Clai^enbach. 1977) . " In. addition, 
rural »fomei? themselves also neejd pro'gram8*that wlU teach tii^* about 
their cultural value8> and rur^l herltag^^ as well a« -Sfcout the 
contributions they have made to this country throughout history. 
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\ . * - • » ^ , 

In preserving rural vaiuei an additive rather than a substitutive 
orientation w*ill always be emphasized ^ Their education should be 
based on^what rural "^omen already have and should expand their skills 

A ■ • . ■■ • ■ ■ , 

to iiake additional career a^ IdWte options possible. 1 1^ will not 
substitute rural women^s more **traditUonar^ sex--role with a mere 
"liberal" one; rather it may provide rural women with a more "flexible^ 
and "androgynous" orientation whith encoiupasses the virtues of both 
femininity and masculinity. tJltlmately, however, rural women should , 
haye tlie opt;ion of selecting any sex-role and value orientation .they , 
feel most comfortable -with, rather than have urban educator^ l^resbribing" 
for them. Educational programs should not attempt fo urbanize cural 
women^s capabilities and attitudes^ which would reduce rural- women's 
only^ viable 'option to urban migration, an "option" that is as re- 
strictive as what rural women hflid previously* 

Social and Policy Changes " * , * ^ 

*The exist j.ng poverty, isolation and deprivation of rura;^wpmen is 
largely the-*long-term result of^^jsijcietal neglect and biased rewird 
and recognition systems* Under curr]^nfc socioeconomic^ conditions, 
equal educational attainment by rural yomen cannot entirely ej.lmlnate 
work/income^ differences based on ^ex In rural cbmmunlties (Fratoe, 1979) » 

Cougar ed to men with equal or even less schooling, many rural wo^n 

. " * . ' - * 

will continue to work In low-paying and low-status positions, if they 

find employment In their restrictive labor market at all* Educational 

programs designed. solely to provide rural women with more education 

may h^ve only ' limited aticceas. in ^provjjj^g woman vlth equal opportunities 

in our society: ' . . 
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lli^thrysr^. encoijr'age rw^l women to obtain more education and 
. skills in order t6 part icl]patfi- equally in the society will not be 
effective unless it is matched by concomitant social policy changes 

^^^J^"^^''™®'^^* policy and social changes should (fnclude: 

increased ntmiber and variety of . Jobs In the rural employment market; 
► better transportation and/or the. availability .of mass public transit * 
systems; better and available health and child-care facilities: reduced 
sex bias in hiring and promotion? a government: policy .to enforce equal 
pay for equal work; and the opportt unities for rural women to be 

gainfully self-employed. . 

' " . " ' "* " ■ ' ' " 

As we enter the 1980' s, we see a picture of contln^^d* declining 

resources, limited employment oppo*;fji^|ps :^nd^^^^ 

recession. In this coming liecade, thfe^^iyuggle«-f^^^ - 
^ ' ^ . , ^ ! ' ' ^ ' ' ^ > 

pat ion of rural wqa^^^II be uphill. Only when educational programs 

are implemented dlong>J"th a changing and favorable social envlron- 
•ment, will rural women>>idream of self-fulf llljiient and self-determination 
be acttiallzed^ 

Multidimensional Service • * 

The program should be multidimensional in that it will liK:on)orate 
a variety of related educational 'services. Because of the distance 
between rural centers, the delivery costs are extremely high, ^nd the 
nun*er of rsclplenta Ua low. Therefore, the educational services 
provl^^ed should be geared to the diver-se needs of the loc^people^ In 
a comprehensive and well-coordliated way. In order to proSice the 
best .effects in the least e3q>enaive n»nner. ^ * 




Besides ct&ntinuing educatioi^^ and vocational /career trainiijg> some 
of the additional -services my include:' child-care and development 
centers for rural children; health education, including n\itrit£6n/. home, 
Ind child-care training; clljciical community health centttrs; Infer-, - 
mation' services, concerning social welfare, CETA, and other* financial*" 
employment and educational assistance; couiiselinn and legal guidance; 
leadership training for rural women;^ and services, networks for rural 
women in the region* Although rural women have many urgent needs^ ^ 
those needs are' not isolated from each other (Women in Rural America^ 
1977) • Education programs have the potential of providing a compre-- 
hens;Lve ^Ink to reach a variety of these wom^^s social and financial 
needs that are closely tied to their educational pro):)lems* 

The Council on Appalachian Women provides a good working model' 
of this multidimensional arpproajph. This council is geared to Inspire * 
Appalachian women to develop and use their nfental, physical and 
spiritual resources \thTough a variety 'of activities. It provides iil- 
formation about fulSs and services that ar^ ai^ilable to Appalachian 
woment maintains a communication netxrork among these women^ supports 
data collection actlvitlelB*by Appalachian women on their local c«isus 
and needs, provides Counseling and job placement services^ ^qponsors 
a project to reduce sex stereotyping and discrimination, and establishes 
a crisis center where women can get assistanee with traumas such as 
rape, wife-beating and child abuse (Women of Aj)palachia, 1978). 

The day»care center in. White Oak, Tennessee, ^s another example! of 
how a program can be multidimensional in addressing a multitude of ^ 
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rural women's needs. Started as a day-care center. It quickly expanded 
to include outreach visits to additional children in the region. Soon 
the traiiler tkat houses the day-care center bicame a connmmity center 
which offers a variety of activities and whose door stays op^n all?^ 
the time. At night, eight college courses in English, math, history, ' 
• health and child care are taught there, besides adult education a^id 
vbcational skills courses. : The center also sponsors an arts and crafts 
organization which promotes tRfe handwork of the Appalachian women and 
•works. with children and older people to'T)re8erve .traditional arts. The 
trailer is also a used clothing stor^ to make money and to provide 
clothing for the needy. Fifteen local wom^, most of whom have never ' 
worked before, are employed at the day-care center. Another thirty^ 
five work in a local crafts cooperative which the director of^the center, 
Tilda Kemplan, helped to organize. In addition, about l50 local teen- 
agers received summer jobs through five chlidren»s recreation and 
feeding .programs in the area (Women in Appalachian 1978). 

Education Involves a life-long process of informal as well as " 
formal learning. Only when educatioij is approached from the maAy aspects 
of real life that are crucial and close to rural wom^n, can education 
become a personal and meaningful experience to them. 



Grassroots Orientation 



The 1977 NACWEP Inves^gation of rural women's educational needs 
was monumental ^^gte)^ asp^ts., The^ost significant Aspect perhaps 



Is tlmt for the f i^ time "someone has a^ked us rural women to tell 
them what we'need and want, instead of speaking for us" (Clarenbach, 
1977, p. 21). A program based on a glorbal perspective will insist 

0 <i * , ■ 



\ - - • , ' t ■ ^ " 

\that rxiT&l women be Included In the program to delineate their needs, 
•t^* structure the program, to make decisions, and tbi iii5)lement the 
\^ -' program. The education of rural women should be of rural women, for 
,.rura\ women, ^nd by rural wmen. 

\ ■ ■ ' 

Ne^edudational programs may be effectively incorporated lnto% existing 
conHKunlty centers and comiiunication channels, snch as chujrches, 4-11 clubs, 
agricultural extension services, PTA organizations, social welfare of^ 
flees and public schools^ Many educational programs may be sponsozed 

by CETA, Title XX, etc.,^ which already have established thedbr eon tact 

' - . ' ^ * . ^--^ 7 

with rural women* at a grassroots level. ^ . t - ^ 

* ' ' " * - *. 

To reach rural- women scattered In Isolated areas, educational pro- 
grams wiM have to go to them^^^ rather than- the other way around. Mobile 
' library aijd mobile cflassrooms are some of the possible solutions. Corre- 
spondence programs,; credits by testing, and giving credits for life 
experience are all viable means tg provide education to rural wpmen. 
Mass media production of television ^closed and open circuits) and radio 
curriculum materials are ^possibly the most Inexpensive and effective 
ways to bring education to rural women. 

An earlier study found that mass media was Jihe^prlmary source by 
' whieh rural women received Information (Bostian and Rosa, 19*65) . The 
study also revealed that the farm women were in Qontact with mass 
media, the major form of which was television, f»r an average of six 
to seven hours daily. The number of rural homes with television sets 
has increased' drastically since the 1960^ s, and it is expected that 
television will continue to affect rural women even more than ever 
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before in every sphere ^of their lives. Following the sucpessful 

example of Children's Television Workshop and borrowing the model of 

Sesame Streets perhaps some educational programs can be eff.ectively 

developed, either for national or for local regional uses. 

. i , . • ' - 

There are two ex^lary extension delivery systena in the nation > 

which use the newer technology of electronic mass media to reach 

rural women in isolated areas. They are the University of Wisconsin- 

- \ V ' 

Extension ^nd the satellite system of the Appalachian Regional 

Conmiissloni both of which use well-deyeldped county-- and community- - 
^ased channels for informa^on deJflvety* The Unlveralty of 
Wlsconsin-^Extenslon has pioneered several successful programs. In*- 
eluding "Accent on Living" and 'The American Pie Forum." The former * 
covers a wide range of subjects, and the latter provides career 
guidance in an entertaining manner to people who have not completed 
high school. This extension service center also has established the 
Educational Telephone Network, apd is able to conduct conferences, 
staff meetings,^ classes, and training sessions for a target population 
of 20,000 people in 120 different locations through its sending- 
recelvlng outlets, . ^ 

In order to deliver edutatlonal programs to rural women* we will 

have to work at tlie grassroots ^evel, taking the programs to them. 

There should be more programs adopting the Wisconsin and Appalachian 
_ ■ ^ « . ....... ' ■ 

models and utilizing mass media in their educational delivery systems. 



{ 
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. _ ' V. Suggestion and' Conclusion * 

The coming decade of the 1980^ s will be a difficult and decisive 
period for rural women in their struggle for self-^determinism and. 
self -actualization. If rtiral women's programs must compete with other 
metro programs^ sufficient attention will not be. paid to rural 
women's needs, especially with dwindling resoxirces predicted for the ^ 
coming yearp. Concerned organizational efforts from the federal and 
state governments, from higher education and public schools, and 
from rural educators and researchers will have to be made ^ in order* 
to establish educiational assistance to rural women as a high-priority 
Item. Many rural women have -a built-in feeling of powerlessness and 

a life-long expectation of "couldn't," "can't" and helplessness 

■ ' " . . ■■ «> 

(Women in Appalachia, 1978). However, as revealed in NACWEP hearings, 
these ^uifal women also long for the opportunltltes to speak 'for them- 
selves \u3i^^o have their voices^ heard ~and t4ieir viewpoints solicited. 
They want to be significant and ccnitributing members n<^-^Onl7 to their 
families b^t of society at large* Most Imporlcantly, "they need the 
opportunity to become independent peraons, to control their own lives, 
to have a role in the formulation of public policy, and to share some« 
what equitably in the fruits of our society" (Clarenbach, 1977, 11) • 
The global pelrdpective of rural wcnnen's educat:ion enqployed in this 
paper may%e useful to rural educators, policy makers and researchers 
in providing education to rural women in a more thoughtftdL and 

sensitive way« This global perspective stresses the Importance of : 

\^ ' ^, 

the total cultural and socioeconomic context of the ^educational programs 
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and proposes a grassroots orientation to provide educational programs 

to rural women at their levels. It also encompasses a host of re- 

lated services to meet a multitude of rural women's needs in the most 

comprehensive manner:' Most of all, this global perspective, centers 

around rural women as whole person^— their needs .and concerns are the 

central p|^eters of the programs to be designed for them. 

The lmpl|mentation of educational programs' with such a, global 

perspective will not be possible without flrst;^ attending to some unmet 

but fundamental needs. We need more research studies about rural 

women and their needs and concerns; we need more grassroots-oriented 
• •» . • ■ . . . 

rural centers to coordinate various services for rural women in the 

surrounding rural regions; and we need the federal government's sup- 
port for rural programs and for policy enforcement. 

Need for Research &a Rural Women 

Joyce and Leadley (1977) documented the lack of research on rural 
women. Among th'e ^jdsting studies, much, is unintentionally sexist. 
The contributions women have made in rural communities and farm work, 
as well as their supportive, expressive, informal and private side 
life have almost always been ignored as a focus of research^ \**The 
most comprehensive statement that can be made about the research of 
women In rural areas is that phere has been a lacK oJf it" (p. 53). 

Tl^p -lack <^ research on rural women reflects the historical 
neglect of this group of women by our society. This lack of Infor- 
matlon further obscures and masks the severity 'of their- problems. In 
order to Implement educational programs with a global perspective for 

■ 33 • 
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rural women, we need to gather more Information on their lives > ♦ their 
attlttxdes, and their aspirations* 

The lack pf information and research studies on rural women of 
minority ethnicity is especially critical * Recently t more inifor- 
mation has been collected on rural Hispanic women. However, to date 
little Jl^ormat ion is available on Native American women, a i group that 



is almost eQ^Trely rural, scattered in the most remote and Isolated 
regions^^j^^h the lowest ediib^lonal attainment and income levels, 
and whose needs for education are undoubtedly the most urgent and 



unmet « The striking absence of any information on Asian American 
rural women, a groXip we know absolutely nothing abdut,^l8 another 
area of serious concern. 

^ Not c^nl;^ do we need more research on rural women (esp^lally 
minority women), more importantly^ we need good and unbiased research 
studies. Joyce and Leadley (1977)- delineated a nuxnber of areas that 
T^eed to be studied. These include: the contribution of women to 
the farm/rural success; their role in decision making; their adjustment 
and status in marriage; division of labor and utilization of time In 
BjfkA out of the home; conflicts between family and eiii|>lo;yment; the 
soclaiS-dynamica in the rural attitude formation aftd Its changes; the 
effects of» and the adjustment to, sex-role changes; the avail- » 
ability of child care service, public transportation, health services, 
industry mix ija local rural settings, and the effects of these 
factors on rural women's educational/employment status; social factors 
such as migration patterns, family .structure, socialization process, 
rural life styles, etc.; among many others. 
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Besides our need for more statistical Information and research 
studies on rural wdtoen, we also are Jja need of different kinds of 
research that are more sensitive to captux^e the informal, supportive, 
and fexpresalve aspects of their private lives. Historical, descfriptive 
•and case studies as well as oral history and ethnographical techniques 
are probably the most auitable kinds. Jenson's .(1979) book on farm 
women. With these hands; women working on the land, 1979 , Cotera's (1976) 
book on Hlapanas, Medicine»s (1978) and Katz's (1977) perspectives^ - 
on Native American women and^tl>e profiles of Appi^lachian women pre- 
sented in Appalachia (1978) Tall have provided- rich and colorful 
insights to the lives of these women, their hopes* and despairs, their 
loves and dreams, and their struggles for self, act ualizatioru. We need 
more good research like that presented in these studies^. 

lleed for Rural Education Centers 

In order to employ a global perspective in educational programs, 
we need to have more regional educational centers, which should be 
located in the middle of vast rural areas in order to represent the 
specific rural features that arc unique to the region. Such regional 
centers will be, able to coordinate a multitude of services needed by 
rural people in the region. Their services could conceivably Include 
research and data collection; regular, continuing, and vocational 
,«ucational delivery; leadership training wqrkshops foy rural' women; 
technical assistance for grants appllcation/^d management; mass media 
educational materials developajent; cooperative extension services; 
mobile Hbrary and lectures; vocational, development and "counseling 
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services; and health educatietraia^) agricultural exten'sion programs 

* * 

aimed at woman. 

In order to be sensitive to the rural women In their culturally, 

- « * ^, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

geographically and economically d:^erse settings, such regional rural 

educational centers are necessary* For .exanqple, a rural educational 

center in Hew Mexico (a state vhlch is ""almost entirely rural) would 

• # 

address the needs of Native Americans in the 'Southwest, as well as 
the American Mexican^ who constitute almost half of the population 
in the region* The needs and values of these grot4>8 are drastically ^ 
different from those of other rural women in the nation. 

There are already several successful regional rural craters, 
such as the University of Wisconsin^-Extensidn Services and the Council 
on Appalachian Wbmen, a satellite system of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, described earlier. These two successful models provide 
examples and demonstrate the need for additional regional rural edu~ 
catlonal centers. Information about these and other models should 
be dlssemlnate4_.>y means of centralized collection and dissemination 
information centers, perhaps through expansion of the existing ERIC 
facility on Rural Education and Small Schools. 

^ . ~ » ' 

Need for Federal Policy and Support 

When we look at the graMty of the tasks Involved" in rural womenU 
edvK^tion, at the conflicts we may have to face, and at the high costs 
associated with the educational delivery. It Is apparent that the . 
federal government's ctwimitment to assist rural wom^ will be the key 
element enabling success at thlsjjuncture. 
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NACWEP's Investigation of national programs and federal policies - 
on rural- women reported only insufficient efforts and minimal pro- 
grams and reconmended more federal government involvement in correcting 
these deficiencies. Some specific suggestions were included: 

Th® U.S. Office of Education ' should undertake a vigoroiie 
campaign to inform the public about legislative services T 
and programs which assist in eliminating sex-bias in 
education ♦ ' <» . 

/ ^ (2) The Office of Education should coordinate educational 

. « ■ . - v 

programs to discover the educ^itional needs of rural 

• , • » 

women in their culturally^ geographically, and economir 
cally diverse settings so that appropriate programs can 
be developed to fulfill their needs. * * ' 

(3) . .The Department of Health, Education and Welfare should ^ / 
review the criteria, ^guidelines, and procedures for 
grants management In order to include a greater number ^ 
of rural women In grants support and utilization. - 
A global perspective of rural women's education assum^ a concomitant 
social environmental change in the m*al world. The federal goverjmentj 
should create incentives to brlng.*rfbout a more favorable labor market I 
in the rural settings, should provide more funding for rural programs 

« * 

of a broad scope, including health and child care services, should 
Improve the transportation systan, and should enforce the policy of 
equal pay for ^qual work as well as .facilitate the education of rural ' 
women generally. The federal government should also perceive the 
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difficulty involved In cost effectiveness of rur^l educat;ion and should* 
recognize that a stable fundipg pattern is needed to br;jUig long-term ^ 
results* 

Looking at the latest publication of the National Institute of 
Education on its sponsored project;s and publications related to the 
li^sue of sex equity in education (October 1979), one is heartened to 
see that studies on rural women ar^ being stressed and that an in- 
creasing number of research studies on rur'al women are currently 
being funded. We look forward to the continued support of the federal 
government in helping rural women to help themselves. 
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